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TO 


SIR JOHN CAM HOBHOUSE, BART., 
&e. &c. &c. 


SIR, 

THE contest on the question of the East India Com- 
pany’s connexion with the idolatry and supersti- 
tion of the natives of that country has assumed a 
new character. Unlike other great moral ques- 
tions, which have had to force their way by long 
and doubtful efforts to general consent, against 
popular ignorance or the prejudices of interested 
parties, no voice has been heard here to defend a 
connexion which only required to be explained in 
order to enlist all persons in this Christian country 
in favour of its abolition. 

“It is in truth a case,” as the Bishop of Cal- 
cutta has remarked, ‘“ which requires no argument. 
“Let the fact of British Governors, Councillors, 
‘“ Commissioners, Magistrates, countenancing by 
‘‘ voluntary measures, *the misery and barbarities, 
‘and premature and exaggerated ruin of their pros-_ 
“ trate subjects, be established (and I believe they 


“cannot be denied), and the duty of a Christian 
| a 
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“ people to protest against the national guilt of such 
“a conduct speaks for itself.””* 

Accordingly, the Court of Directors, in repeated 
dispatches to their Governors abroad, have directed 
the discontinuance of the various practices com- 
plained of. The forced attendance of their Chris- 
tian servants at Hindoo or Mahommedan festivals 
and ceremonies was to cease. Our management of 
the endowments of the temples and mosques was 
to be surrendered to competent native superintend- 
ence. Our offerings to the idols and such like 
gratuitous acts of homage, were forbidden. In Par- 
liament, irrespectively of all political. bias, but one 
sentiment prevails for the remedy of the acknow- 
ledged evils. As the organs of her Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters, Lord Melbourne in the House of Lords, and 
yourself in the House of Commons, have expressed 
the firm determination of the Home Government to 
put down that connexion in all its forms. A tran- 
sient disposition to resist was indeed manifested by 
the Governor-General, who endangered his fair 
fame, and the applause earned by his prosperous 
career, by becoming the apologist in 1837 for the 
maintenance of the connexion with the idolatrous 
rites of the natives; andithe unhappy example for 


* Letter to the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 


1838. 

+ Parliamentary Paper—Lords, 23rd Aug. 1839. Dispatch of 
Governor General, dated 15th of April, 1837. Reply of Directors, 
18th of October, do. | . 
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a moment infected the Home Authorities. But the 
overwhelming weight of public opinion in both 
countries bore down the attempt to vindicate the 
obnoxious system; and the abolition of the pilgrim 
taxes in Bengal seems to have been decreed as an 


_ atonement for that ill-advised opposition to the plain 
dictates of duty, and the previous instructions from 


this country. All the authorities are thus again 
unanimous in condemnation of the indefensible con- 
nexion, and in requiring its dissolution. But it is 


_ not dissolved; nor, though ample time has elapsed, 


has a step yet been taken for the purpose at the 
Presidency of Madras, where the evils of the system 
chiefly prevail. Itis there in fact that it originated, 
and its history is recent enough to be pertectly 
known. ee | 
Idolatry was decaying ; its temples were dilapi- 
dated ; its ceremonies neglected; the people were 
indifferent ; interested parties of course bewailed the 
state of things; and in a fatal hour the provincial 
functionaries* conceived it would tend to concili- 
ate the regard of the people, if we became the 
patrons of the expiring superstiticn. Christianity 
was then also at a low ebb in India. It does not 
seem to have occurred to any of the functionaries 
concerned, that there could be any offence to the 
national religious character in assuming the office of 


* See Letter from the Collector of the J agheer to the Board of 
Revenue, Madras, 1795. Appendix to “ Present State of the 
Question,” 1840.—Hatchards. 
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patrons of the temples and their idolatrous worship, 
of the Carnatic in the first instance, and afterwards 
of Tanjour. The suggestion to become in effect the 
Pontirex Maximus of the country, was hailed as the 
happiest discovery for the peaceful management of 
the people. The local government readily adopted 
the suggestion of its revenue officers. The princi- 
ple became eventually embodied in a regulation or 
law of the Supreme Government, No. XIX. of 1810, 
and was extended to Madras by a regulation, No. 
VII., of 1817. ‘ In Bengal the law has never been 
carried into effect, except in ‘a few isolated cases. 
Even at Madras, though adopted in many districts, 
it is unknown in others. But the system from its 
commencement was fostered at that Presidency, 
until, with juster views of personal and national 
religious duty, a change of feeling on this subject 
arose. pone 
The system is now repudiated by many on con- 
scientious grounds as repugnant to the obligations of 
Christianity, and disregarded by others who view it 
with indifference ’as worthless in respect to its policy, 
and in practice disreputable. Still there are those 
who cling with the fondness of old attachments to 
the long established customs of this Presidency, and 
who are unable, or unwilling, to perceive either the 


pernicious principle or the injurious operation of 


the system. Wanting arguments to sustain a state 
of things which has received its irrevocable sentence 
of condemnation, those parties have recourse to other 
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means in order to prevent the application of the re- 
medies prescribed for the ascertained evils. Em- 
ploying the hackneyed phraseology of the alarmists, 
as to the danger of meddling with the natives in re- 
ligious matters—unaware, apparently, that they are 
themselves the meddlers, our sole object being to 
cease to meddle, and to leave the people in all their 
religious concerns to themselves—these parties have 
sufficient influence to create delays in the execu- 
tion of the instructions from this country, and even 
of those of the Governor General, to whom the 
Directors entrusted the duty of carrying theirs into 
effect. With that view, the Supreme Government, 
in a letter to that of Madras, dated 10th June, 
1839, removed the restrictions upon the independ- 
ent action of that presidency in the settlement 
of the vexatious practices. _But eighteen months 
afterwards—that — is to the date of the last over- 
land communication from India late in November 
—not a single practical step had been taken in the 
matter. | 
Again, the same parties knowingly confound 
things essentially distinct—for they cannot on the 
spot be ignorant of the distinction—and then with- 
hold relief in cases of one kind, on the ground of 
exceptions unfortunately made here in cases of 
another kind. Thus the direction not to discon- 
tinue guards of honour to native princes is used as 
a ground for not discontinuing the employment of 


Christian troops and musicians on occasions of reli- 
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gious festivals, when no native prince is present—in 
some, where no such person is within hundreds of 
miles of the scene. Further, attempts are now made 
to disparage the cases of practical grievance urged 
by those who seek relief from services at which their 
consciences revolt. ‘Thus a case of military attend- 
ance upon a native independent prince, the Rajah 
of Travancore, is represented to you as the chief in- 
stanee of complaint, and the type of all the cases 
complained of. And the oppositionists have appa- 
rently succeeded in persuading you, Sir, in the face 
of the clearest evidence to the contrary, that the 
good work you have entered upon here is advanc- 
ing successfully and safely there— that peculiar 


— local difficulties obstruct at Madras the correction 


of practices which it is admitted do not exist in 
other parts of India—and that, after all, the appre- 
hensions entertained on the subject in some quar- 
ters are not altogether well founded. 

To such notions your high sanction was given in 
the last session of Parliament.* And similar opi- 
nions, of course upon your authority, were ex- 
pressed. by Lord Melbourne in the House of Lords, 
in reply to the speech of the Bishop of London on 
the general question.t There can be no doubt 
as to the effect of such sentiments on the pro- 
gress of the cause abroad: they will afford pretexts 


* Sir John Hobhouse’s Speech, 27th of July, 1840. Mirror of 
Parliament, p. 4966. 
+ Mirror of Parliament, 10th of August, 1840, p. 5319. 
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for fresh delays m executing the home instructions, 
as they are known to have discouraged the just ex- 
pectations of relief, which your former frank acknow- 
ledgment of their wrongs had raised on the part of 
those who suffer from the continuance of oe present 
system. KO 
This is the new siadtica of the question,’ to 
which 1 referred at the opening of this Letter. 
It is due to truth, to the aggrieved parties who 
respectfully await the full settlement. of the ques- 
tion, and to the conscientious individuals who have 
already suffered, as you are aware, the severest in- 
juries rather than compromise their principles by a 
participation in the condemned practices—both to 
examine the correctness of your recently expressed 
sentiments, and to recall to recollection the ‘clearly- 
established facts of the question, in order that the 
public, both in this country and India, may form a 
just judgment of its real merits = its present 
state. 

The task is not an agreeable one. It conidd be 
far more consonant. to my feelings to bear testi- 
mony to the fidelity with which your solemn 
pledges, and those of Lord Melbourne, had been — 
fulfilled by the Indian Executive, if any grounds 
were discoverable for such a testimony. 


It was in the year 1838 that you pledged your- 
self in the House of Commons, as Minister for 
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Indian affairs,* in the most unequivocal terms, that 
the wrong done to the Christian servants of the 
East India Company, by requiring them to perform 
any acts’ connected with the idolatrous and super- 
stitious customs of the natives, inconsistent with 
their conscientious scruples, should cease. 

The whole system of the connexion of the Com- 
pany with “the unhappy and debasing superstitions 


of the country ” had been exposed in the dispatch 


of the Court of Directors in the year 1833, and in- 
structions given for its discontinuance.f You ad- 
mitted that delays had taken place in the execution 
of those instructions, but declared that the delays 
should no longer be permitted. Mistakes had been 
stated to have been made on the subject: you de- 
clared that the new instructions should be so expli- 
cit; that no functionary should any longer plead 


any excuse for neglecting the prescribed. reme- 


dies. | | | 

Two years more, however, had elapsed without a 
single step being known to have been taken for the 
relief so urgently sought by the public servants of 
the Company, when the Bishop of London in the 
House of Lords, and Sir Robert Inglis and Mr. 
Baines in the Commons, in the month of July 
last, recalled your attention to the subject, and 
asked for information regarding it. You furnished, 


* Mirror of Parliament, 26th: July, 1838. 
+ Parliamentary Papers, 23rd of August, 1839. 
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in reply, information on various points, and moved 
for papers explanatory of the — of i 
Indian Government. 

‘The subsequent publication of those papers, I 
regret to be obliged to say, has failed to bear out 
the statements of your ‘speech; and those state- 
ments are otherwise irreconcileable with facts’ de- 
rived from sources which challenge the most search+ 
ing scrutiny as to their accuracy. 

In order to clear the case from one topic’ which 
is entirely distinct from the points to: be exa- 
mined, I. gratefully acknowledge the act. of the 
Supreme! Government of India, in abandoning’ the 
pilgrims’ taxes at Gya, Allahabad, and Juggernaut. 
The measure was tardily accomplished, indeed, for , 
six years had elapsed between the transmission of 
orders for the relinquishment of that revenue and 
the execution. And it. is accompanied with cir- 
cumstances that lamentably impair the value of 
the act. An annual allowance of 60,000 rupees 
in perpetuity has been assigned to maintain the 
worship of Juggernaut in due efficiency and 
splendour. A pledge is said to have been given 
for this grant. If such be the case, and if the obliga- 
tion is irrevocable, it 1s deeply to be deplored. But 
this is not all. In the face of the Directors’ in- 
structions of 1833, substantially repeated in 1838, that 
‘in all matters relating to their temples, their wor- 
‘‘ ship, their festivals, their religious practices, their 
© ceremonial ‘observances, our native subjects be left 
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“entirely to themselves’ —the Bengal Govern- 


ment has retained the management of the Temple 
lands in the hands of the local revenue officers, 
whose skill and integrity will be applied to realise 


the largest practicable revenues for the idol, paying 


over the net proceeds to the native superintendent 
of the temple. The plea for this violation of the 
clearest orders from home is, “‘ the protection of the 
“ ryots” (cultivators); while it is well known that 
no ryots are ¢o favourably circumstanced in India 
as those on temple lands with which the Company’s 
officers have no concern. This part of the arrange- 
ment is as gratuitous as it is objectionable. The 
Directors in 1833 well observed that the supplying 
of the idol with its gorgeous coverings, was “ to 
“ dress up the idol-equipage with our own hands :” 
divesting ourselves of that function, we are, if this 
part of the arrangement is permitted to stand, to 
retain the office of its steward. 
_ But we have ceased to enrich our coffers from the 
produce of superstition; and Lord Auckland is 
entitled to praise for a measure which is attended 
with a considerable loss of revenue to the Company. 
If the sacrifice were far greater, it would be well 
compensated by the applause of an approving na- 
tion, and the moral propriety of the act. And 
the gratitude of the natives for the discontinuance 
of the tax on pilgrims has kept pace with the ap- 
plause of this country. 

At Madras, however, the pilgrim taxes, and su- 
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perstitious offerings in various forms, continue ‘to 
be received into the public treasury, unaffected alike 
by their relinquishment in Bengal, or by the pro- 
ceeding of a public servant of their own, who, 
rather than be an agent for farming the produce of 
a temple in his district, paid the value to govern- 
ment from his own pocket. Notwithstanding the 
consistency of this gentleman’s conduct with the in- 
structions of the Court of Directors to discontinue the 
collection of such sources of revenue, he was for that 
act removed from his situation. 

But it is not, I repeat, with the pilgrim taxes 
that I am at present concerned. They form only 
one item of a large catalogue of objectionable prac- 
tices in the Indian systems of revenue and policy, 
and their abolition, whether partial, as is the case 
at present, or entire, as it is to be hoped it will 
shortly be, leaves untouched the evils to which it is 
my object to draw attention. These may be classed 
under the two following heads: 

Ist. The compulsory attendance of the Com- 
pany’s christian troops upon the idolatrous and 
superstitious ceremonies and festivals of the natives ; 
which attendance you. in 1838 declared should be 
“¢ put an end to.” 

2dly. The management by the Company’s re- 
venue servants of the endowments of the native 
temples and mosques, and their interference with 
the interior economy of the same—gratuitous offer- 
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14 
ings tothe idols, and payments for their worship 


and superstitious ceremonies’; all which the  Di- 
rectors; as I have shown in ‘the case of Juggernaut 


lands, have long since desired should “cease.” 


Relatively to these matters in general, im order 
to show what) you had done in fulfilment of your 
pledges to the House two years previously, you last 
sessions quoted a passage from the Directors’ Dis- 
patch of 1838, ordering “ measures to be taken for 
“ relieving all our servants, whether Christian, Ma- 
‘¢ hommedan, or Hindoo, from the'compulsory per- 
‘¢ formance of any acts” that may justly be considered 
“liable to objection on the ground of religious 
“ seruples.” And: you afterwards quoted a letter 
from Lord Auckland; dated in November, 1839, 
who, besides some remarks applicable to the other 
presidencies, cites Lord Elphinstone, the Governor 
of Madras, as assuring him (the Governor General) 
‘ that the means which have been adopted [at 
‘“‘ Madras] for cutting off all connexion between the 
“ Company’s servants, Christian or Mahommedan, 
“ and the religious ceremonies of the Hindoos, are 
‘¢ working well, and that the object in view is ad- 
“ vancing steadily and safely.”’* 

» Information to that effect may have been before 
the Governor of Madras : but itis a duty to the sub- 
ject to state, that letters of unquestionable authority, 
twelve months later in date, contain the most posi- 


* Mirror of Parliament, 27th of July, 1840. 
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tive assurances that. nothing, absolutely: nothing of 
the kind has yet been done: at that Presidency ! It 
is not for. me to account for this discrepancy in the 
intelligence from. abroad. My. information is from 
those who endure the evils complained of, who have 
earnestly sought, and are still seeking, relief—who, 
having been. rebuked by the Indian authorities for 
soliciting the execution of; the Instructions of the 
Directors of 1833, are employing every legitimate 
means for obtaining from hence the relief denied 
them abroad—who are ready to hail with gratitude 
any measures tending to the accomplishment of the 
object in view—but who are, one and all, civil and 
military, of whatever rank or employment, unaware 
of the existence of a single one of the measures 
which are reported to be working well and steadily, 
and safely advancing to the attainment of the 
desired object ! a A Jo. 

That such measures, whenever. they may be 
adopted, will operate safely and beneficially there 
can be no reasonable doubt... But as it is certain 
that nothing hitherto done, whatever it be, has 
wrought the relief solicited by those who are com- 
pelled to suffer the grievance which you have justly 
stated they ought not to suffer, it is plain that some 
visible and intelligible measures are demanded dif- 
ferent from those alluded to in the communication 
from Lord Elphinstone to Lord Auckland. 

With respect to the attendance of troops at idola- 
_ trous processions, you referred to papers that you 
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could produce to show “ that the apprehensions en- 
“ tertained on this head are not altogether well 
“ founded.” ‘ The chief complaint,” you added, 
« relates to a case in Travancore, concerning which 
“you have received from the colonel in command 
‘of the troops there the most positive. assurances 
“ that neither there, nor elsewhere, are the Com- 
“pany’s troops called upon or permitted to take 
‘part in any of the idolatrous ceremonies of the 
“ natives.” | 

It is quite true that what the Company’s troops 
were once required to do in respect to this matter at 
Trivandrum, in Travancore, the scene of the great 
festival of the tutelary divinity, Pradmanara Deo, 
has ceased, and for this reason, because the Com- 
pany’s troops are no longer employed at the capital 
of that kingdom. 
_ It is a corps of the Rajah’s own troops, called 
the Nair Brigade, officered by Europeans, of whose 
attendance ‘‘on the Rajah’s féte-days” as you de- 
nominate the chief religious celebrations of his ~ 
kingdom, your correspondent, the commandant, 
speaks. Nor was it concerning that station that the 
chief complaint, as you have been incorrectly in- 
formed, has been made. While the Company’s 
troops were subsidised by the Rajah, their employ- 
ment in his religious processions was most ob- 
jectionable ;* but with the withdrawing of the sub- 


* See particulars in Appendix to Madras Memorial in Par- 
liamentary Papers, August, 1839. 
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sidiary force this complaint ceased. We do not 
complain of what the troops of a native independ- 
ent power, like that of Travancore, may be re- 
quired to do: theirs is a heathen service: that of 
the English East India Company is, or ought to 
be, a Christian service. If English ofhcers take 
appointments in the service of the Rajah of Travan- 
core, they must perform.what he requires of them, 
and this may include attendance on his idolatrous 
processions. If on the part of any officer so em- 
ployed a sense of Christian propriety awakens a 
repugnance to this or any other like duty, the party 
may retire from his voluntary engagements with 
the Rajah, and fall back to his rank in the Chris- 
tian service of the English Government. But if in 
the service of the English Government he is _re- 
- quired to perform similar obnoxious services, he 
has no choice between a compromise of his con- 
science or the loss of his employment and of his 
bread. This is just the state of things condemned 
by you in 18388, and still the established system 
under the Presidency of Madras—the “ elsewhere ” 
to which the Commandant of the Rajah’s troops in 
Travancore must refer. 

But another assumption is advanced, as I have 
before intimated, to disguise the real nature of those 
forced attendances at the native religious festivals. 
Throughout your speech on this occasion, as in the 
recent dispatches of the Directors, the alleged par- 
ticipation of the troops of one religious denomina- 

3 's 
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tion in the ceremonies of another, are so. blended 
with the case of “ honorary escorts upon natives of 
rank” on public occasions, whether of a religious or 
an ordinary nature, as not to be distinguishable. 
Thus the Court of Directors, in their letter of Au- 
gust, 1838, remark, “We do not intend that any 
‘alteration should be made in the practice which 
‘“‘has hitherto regulated the appointments of escorts 
“to natives of rank on their way to places of re- 
“ ligious worship, as in that case it must. be self- 
‘“‘ evident that the honour is done to the individual, 
“and not to the occasion.” The Governor General 
also writes to you, “ We know nothing throughout 
‘“‘ Bengal of such processions as those which the 
“ Bishop of London alludes to [in his speeches on 
“this subject in the House of Lords], nor are there 
“any such, as far as | am aware, in Bombay. It 
‘is only at Madras, where there are two or three 
‘‘ native princes resident who have been dispossessed 
‘of power, but left with the style and title of roy- 
‘alty, that any such processions occur.” 

In the circumstance of there being at Madras two 
or three native princes who have been dispossessed 
of power, but left with the style and title of royalty, 
the inferior presidency does not differ from the 
superior. In the presidency of Madras there are 
the Nabob of Arcot and the Rajah of Tan- 


jore. Within the territories of the superior go- 
vernment are the Emperor of Delhi and various 
secondary princes. If no such mark of respect as 


be 


honorary escorts for their religious processions are 
rendered to the higher classes of princes under 
Bengal and Agra, what reasonable pretext can there 
be for affording tributes of respect which compro- 
mise the Christian character of the nation, to the 
dispossessed native princes at Madras ? | 

In point of fact, however, of all the objectionable 
cases of this class complained of at Madras, there is 
but one at which any native prince attends in person 
—so inaccurately are the facts assumed in the pub- 
lic dispatches on this head. 

The sole occasion referred to is the “ procession 
of the Sundal” at Triplicane, near Fort St. George, 
which is attended by the Nawaub of Arcot. At 
Baroda in Guzerat, the Guicowar, and at Nagpoor 
the Rajah of Berar, respectively attend the idola- 
trous processions of “ Gumputtee” and of the Dus- 
serah, at both which the Company’s troops were 
accustomed to be present. The attendance of our 
troops at the Gumputtee procession has been dis- 
continued by the Bombay Government, at the re- 
commendation of the British political resident ;* and 
no ill consequences have resulted. At Nagpoor it 
is known to have been omitted on an occasion of 
the festival occurring on a Sunday, by the Political 
Resident, the Hon. Mr. Cavendish. The visit of the 
Civil Establishment at Tanjore to his Highness the 
Rajah at the Dusserah Festival, has been withheld 
for the same reason, and no inconvenience followed 


* Asiatic Journal, March 1839 
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in either of these cases. For the tauves, nowever 
attached to their idolatrous practices, never expected 
us to join in their ceremonies, and could never re- 
sent our ceasing to do so. If at Nagpour and Tan- 
jour the attendance had been permanently discon- 
tinued, as at Baroda, the objectionable custom would 
by this time have been forgotten. ‘The continuance 
of the practice at Madras. in the case of “ the proces- 
‘ sion of the Sundul” is equally without rational ex- 
cuse. That solitary instance, instead of being, as 
the Directors assume, ‘in honour of the individual 
‘¢ and of the occasion,” is expressly ordered from time 
to time “ for the purpose of accompanying the pro- 
“cession of the Sundul to the tomb of his late 
“ Highness Nabob Azeem-ool-Doulah, in the prin- 
‘ cipal mosque at Triplicane.” Such were the terms 
of the garrison orders for this duty, dated Fort St. 
George, 14th December, 1839. 

But the point to be chiefly borne in mind under 
this head is, that the practice is maintained by the 
compulsory attendance of Christian troops at pro- 
cessions where no native prince is present. Of this 
class the following is a list of instances, of stated 
occurrence, at Trichinopoly, a fortress 200 miles 
distant from the residence of the Nawaub whose 
ancestors’ obsequies are there celebrated :— 
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Periods at which Description of Ho- 
the Processions nours rendered 
take place. to each. 


Names of the Processions. 


| Procession of the Ramzan Festival . | 1st of Shawal Royal salute and 


an honorary es~ 
cort. 
Ditto of the Buckreed Festival 10th of Zehizja Ditto 


Ditto of the Anniversary of Huzrut | 14thof Ramzasin | An honorary es- 


Nuther Valle Sahib, a Maho- cort. 
medan saint 

Ditto of the Anniversary of Wal-"| 29th of Rubee Ditto 
lajah Nabob, deceased in 1795 Oul 

Ditto ditto of the Mahl of Wal- | 15th of Jomadee Ditto 
lajah Oul 

Ditto ditto of Omdut Omrah, Na- | 3rd of Rubee Oul Ditto 
bob, deceased in 1801 

Ditto ditto of Ameer ul Omrah, | 24th of Mohurum Ditto 
deceased. : 

Ditto ditto of the Mahl of Ameer | 38rd of Zehizja Ditto 
ul Omrah : 

Ditto ditto of Hisson ul Moolk 7th of Shuba Ditto 

Ditto ditto of Nosseer ul Moolk 15th of ditto — Ditto 

Ditto ditto of Molekoon Nissa Be- 29th of Suffer Ditto | 
gum, daughter of Wallajah 

Ditto ditto of the Mahil of Hisson | 16th of Shaban Ditto 
ul Moolk 


Under this class of honorary tributes of respect 


to the native religious festivals, some of an idola- 
trous description, others Mahommedan, is the 
practice of firing royal salutes at Fort St. George 
and other places. Similar salutes are fired from 
mistaken notions of respect on some of the Christian 
sacred festivals. In these cases the demonstration 
is unseemly and intrusive. In the other it is an 
act of homage to the superstitious festival unbe- 
coming a Christian State. “To this day,” writes 
an officer of rank, “the attendance of troops at 
‘‘ Nagpoor for the Dusserah, and the salutes from 
“ Fort St. George at heathen and Mahommedan fes- 
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“tivals continue to lower us in the eyes of the na- 
“tives: for every salute we fire, though perhaps 
‘acceptable to one man, is at the same time an 
‘object of dislike to his neighbour of a different 
‘* persuasion.” | 

Betore these matters had become the subject of 
discussion, the Court of Directors expressed the 
following just sentiments upon the subject of the 
forced attendance of Christians at Heathen and 
Mahommedan ceremonies, sentiments which ought 
to have obviated all the inconvenience which has 
since been experienced. 

‘There is one point more to which we must draw 
“your attention,” wrote the Directors in 1831. 
“We are not aware that native Christians within 
“our territories are subject in any case to compul- 
‘sory attendance on the religious ceremonies of the 
“natives, but if that obligation in any case exists, 
“you will see the necessity of relieving them from 
Oats 

Where an attempt is made to hold up as un- 
founded the alleged grievances of conscientious 
men, instances of sufferings endured under the ope- 
ration of the existing system must be produced at 
the meonvenience of repeating what has been told 
before. These occur chiefly under the class of at- 
tendance of Christian musicians at regimental re- 
ligious festwals. On this point, the Court of Di- 
rectors sentiments are still what they were in 1831, 


* Dispatch of Court of Directors, 2nd of February, 1831. 
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in regard to the forced service of Native Christians 
in general—“ We think that the attendance of mu- 
“ sicians for the purpose of taking part in the cere- 
“monies of any religious worship should be strictly 
“‘ voluntary.’* 

The actual state of things in contrast with the 
Court’s intentions will be explained by the follow- 
ing occurrences ; two instances will suffice as spe- 
cimens :— 

In September, 1835, the Christian musicians 
(Roman Catholics) of a native regiment (the 19th), 
being required to attend the processions of the 
Dusserah, refused, stating that “ as Christians they 
* could not take partin a heathen ceremony.” ‘They 
were in consequence placed in confinement, and 
afterwards ordered to be dismissed. Eventually they 
were pardoned on expressing contrition, and pro- | 
mising not to offend again. ‘The correspondence 
of a Roman Catholic Priest concerning those men 
is published, and contains a noble appeal to a Chris. 
tian Government to protect its Christian servants. 
from the violation of their consciences or the loss of — 
their bread. For his interference in behalf of his 
people, the priest was warned that if he did so 
again, he should not be permitted to reside at any 
military station in the Company’s territories. 

In November, 1837, “ our drummers,” wrote an 
officer of a native regiment, “ refused to attend the 
“ Dusserah, and being acting Adjutant at the time, | 


* Dispatch, 8th August, 1838. 
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‘placed, by order of the Lieut-Colonel, twelve in 
“the guard, where they remained until they were 
‘ willing to.go.; when they. were let out, and sent 
‘* to the next, procession.” 

The principle of the Madras Government, in op- 
position to all orders from,home,. in cases of this 
kind, has been, “that the imdulgence’’ (of the bands 
at, native religious festivals). “ was a custom of long 
‘‘ standing and not to be withheld,””—in other words, 
the Christianity of their servants must. be sacrificed 
to the idolatry of their subjects. 

The bad system under review is not resisted solely 
on account of its application to our Christian fellow- 
subjects. It imposes on Mahommedans an equally 
repulsive attendance on Hindoo processions. 

It is chiefly the countenance of the Heathen cere- 
monies by their European officers which restrains 
the Mussulman soldiers from refusing to attend the 
Hindoo processions. Occasionally individual Mus- 
sulman officers have refused to take part in Hindoo 
festivals. We have the case of Subidar Tahir Khan 
of the 15th regiment, who was tried by court mar- 
tial for refusing to attend the Dusserah festival, 
His sole defence was ‘ that he conceived his reli- 
“ giom to be interfered with.” The order for such 
attendance was countermanded, and a regimental 
regulation adopted that each caste should thenceforth 
make their own arrangement for escorts on such 
occasions, 

There have been outbreaks extending to a whole 
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regiment on similar grounds, and the remedy: has 
been just that simple and conclusive’ one. which it is 
our sole object to see established universally for 
Christians, Mahommedans, and Hindoos— namely, 
that each class should be charged with the care of 
their own religious ceremonies ; 1n Other words, as 
expressed in the Court’s despatch of 1833, that ‘in 
‘‘ all matters relative to their ceremonies, &c.; the 
‘‘ natives be left to themselves.” Let this principle 
be practically established, and the contest: so ss 
pending will be terminated. 


The injurious working of this system, as it re- 


spects other classes in the Company's army, and 
reaches to the highest ranks, both European and 
native, may be briefly illustrated. - 
The conscientious European officer feels the griev- 
ance as is expressed by a distinguished staff-officer 
on the Madras establishment—‘ 1; for. one, feel the 
“tenure of my commission is dependent on the first 
“ orders I may receive to actin aid of what God has 
‘‘ forbidden”’—for none can say at what instant some 
service arising out of the present anomalous state of 
things may not be required of him, which will leave 
no choice between the violation of his conscience 
or the loss of his high appointment and commission. 
If the high-minded Mussulman resents the affront 
put upon Ais religion, and asserts his right to have 
his conscientious scruples respected, he is secured 
by the policy which dreads a Mussulman martyr- 
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dom, while it sneers at that of a Christian. But he 
will, from various motives, generally smother his 
sense of the wrong. ‘‘ We obey in silence,” said a 
veteran. Mahommedan officer; “but,” laying his 
hand on his breast, “ it makes. uneasiness here.” 
This precarious and mischievous state of things 
at Madras is now in full operation, under the orders 
of the Governor-General, in opposition, be it known, 
to the opinions and acts of three successive Com- 
mmanders-in-chief. First. Sir George Walker, in 
1829, forbad the use of the regimental colours and 
arms. at the native festivals: and, in 1830, when the 
Christian musicians of the 36th regiment had been 
confined by the Commanding-Officer for refusing 
to attend a native festival, Sir George Walker di- 
rected the prisoners to be released, and the Com- 
manding-Officer to be informed that such proceed- 
ings were irregular, and that no individual of the 
class should be required to join or take part in any 
ceremony of the kind in future. Secondly. Sir 
Robert O’Callaghan, in 1836, made it a standing 
regulation of the service, that the attendance of the 
military at religious processions should be strictly 
limited to the preservation of order; and all was 
peaceable while the order was not sngiinpent That 
regulation was founded, as the Adjutant-General of 
the time explained in a circular letter to officers com- 
manding divisions and regiments, ‘ because the at- 
“ tendance of the military, as part of the procession, 
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‘‘ was unnecessary ; and various reasons of general 
“ policy, as well as military discipline, concur to | 
“‘ make it unadvisable.” Thirdly. That regulation. — 
was, at the latter end of the same year, supported ie 
and explained in consequence of its imperfect ob-{ 2-24 2.5 | 
servance, by a circular to officers commanding: sta 
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tions and corps, issued. by order of Sir Peregring AJ. 71536 4 
Maitland. he at ta 
tert Cv 


Thus the highest military authorities, who must coz,u50 
best know the feelings of the troops, appear, on every a ee — 
occasion, in which proceedings connected with the 7 2, 7. | 
question at issue have taken place, to have viewed a 
the subject differently from the Civil Government. 
In addition to the measures of the several Com- 
manders-in-Chief which have been referred to, Colo- 
nel Conway, the Adjutant-General of the Madras 
army, in a memorandum furnished to Sir Peregrine 
Maitland, thus expressed his views of the ampolicy 
of permitting the attendance of Christian troops 
or bands at the religious ceremonies and proces- 
sions of the Hindoos and Mahommedans. Hesays, 
“That the natives neither look for our participation 
“in the irreligious ceremonies, nor respect us when 
“we yield it”— That formerly the colours and 
‘arms attended the religious festivals of some corps, 
“ but that Sir George Walker’s order (in 1829) put 
“ an end to this practice; and during the eight years 
“ which elapsed there had not been an instance of 
“ discontent or remonstrance.” ‘‘ The attendance at 
“ religious processions,” he continues, “ has been as 
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““ various as the caprice of commanding officers of 
stations and corps could make it. In some of the 
‘ best corps there has been no such practice, and yet 
not any discontent consequent, but on the contrary 

a feeling of increased respect for us.” That as no 
native of caste would join our religious ceremonies, 
so “any leaning of ours to.wphold theirs, or to do 
‘more than tolerate or protect, would induce con- 
“tempt or derision ;”—“‘ it is therefore our best and 
‘‘ soundest policy not to interfere with theirs.” 

“ With respect. to the-drummers, they are gene- 
‘rally Christians, either Protestants or Roman 
‘‘ Catholics. Their repeated refusal to attend native 
‘festivals is a proof that they either dislike it, or 
‘‘ have been persuaded against. it ; and we know 
“‘ that the Roman Catholics have denounced those 
“who have attended... Why then risk the danger 
‘« of allowing any soldier, in any capacity or calling, 
“‘ to refuse or hesitate to obey orders? What may 
“the latitude not lead to? And is it just to subject 
“ those descendants of Europeans to a compromise 
‘ of religious feelings, which, by the King’s regula- 
‘* tions, we are forbidden to impose upon His Ma- 


* jesty’s soldiers ? and of course the same protection 
‘is due to the Company’s European troops.  Per- 
“haps the fathers of these drummers might see 
‘their sons punished, either for a breach of mili- 
‘tary discipline, or reproved and punished by their 
‘pastors. Is it not, then, the sounder and more 
“ just policy to prohibit their attendance where it 
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“is not necessary ? The bands of regiments being 
“ allowed to attend the National Church: is ‘sanc- 
“tioned by the practice in all His Majesty’s domi- 
“ nions, but it is always understood: that only the 


¢ 


Lat 


Protestant performers are sent on such occasions ; 
“ indeed, in His Majesty’s regiments not any other 
“could be sent without risking the commission of 
“ the commanding officer who gives such an order. 
“ Why, then, should a Roman Catholic or Protestant 
“drummer, attached to a native corps, be ordered 
“or be liable to attend to the ceremonies of a 
‘¢ Hindoo festival, or promote idolatrous worship ?”’ 

Upon these views, both of policy and of military 
discipline, supported by the experience of an officer 
of forty-five years’ standing in the service, and for 
twenty-seven Adjutant-General, Sir Peregrine Mait- 
land and his predecessors acted. 

But the beneficial arrangements of those alti: 
guished officers were superseded in the month of 
September, 1837, by orders from the Governor- 
General, and the Civil Government of Madras 
eagerly restored the old practices. ‘The mode 
in which those practices were re-established was, 
however, as extraordinary as it was unfortunate: 
“ Without formally cancelling the general orders ‘of 
‘“¢ Sir Robert O’Callaghan forbidding the attendance 
“ of troops at religious festivals, those orders should 
“ be allowed to fall gradually into desuetude ;” and 
again—‘* without recalling attention to the subject 
“ by any public announcement,” officers command- 
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ing regiments “were to abstain from a rigid en- 
forcement of the prohibitary order.” — If wrong 
in principle and hurtful in practice, why were not 
those orders cancelled at once? The effect of the 
proceeding adopted is, that the general orders in 
question stand to this day unrepealed in every 
regimental book of the army; but their neglect is 
avowedly sanctioned by the highest authority, and 
Christians are punishable for obeying them ! 
| @i ear, The Court of Directors, by their fatal dispatch of 
i fr A October’ 1837, sanctioned those measures of the 
q - “Civil Governments—practically nullified their in- 
a usche%ersomnetions of 1831 and 18338—and forced upon Sir 
‘i. Peregrine Maitland the necessity of resigning the 
ge /x~eeeommand of the Madras army. 
ahert Horst Miv resionation,” Sir Peregrine Maitland has 
Via. Lopun stated, “seemed to be an inevitable act of duty, so 
| #ibee>-“ soon as it appeared that the expectations with 
a a ae: which I had entered the public service in India 
Pe yze “ were not to be fulfilled. The Honourable Court’s 
|) BAwggs dispatch of February 2nd, 1831, directed that 
‘“* native Christians should be relieved from com- 
““* pulsory attendance on the religious ceremonies 
“* of the natives, if that obligation anywhere ex- 
“<*isted within their territories.’ Their order of 
“ 1833 established, ‘ that in all matters relating to 
“ ¢ their temples, their worship, their festivals, their 
‘ religious practices, their ceremonial observances, 
“* * the natives should be left to themselves.’ And 


‘ by a small volume (India, its State and Prospects, 
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“by Edward Thornton, Esq.) put into my hands 
“by the Chairman of the Honourable Court. of 
‘¢ Directors before I left England, im which the 
‘“‘ character and effects of the native worship are 
fully described, I was instructed ‘that the neu- 
‘ trality of Government should be perfect; while, 
“¢ on the one hand, it should not force Christianity 
“© on the people, on the other it should on no account 
‘ evince any appearance of approbation towards 
‘idolatry. The perplexity which | experienced 
when I found at Madras a state of things wholly 
“at variance with the neutrality contemplated in 
“ these documents, was not relieved, as I expected, 
“by the reply of the Honourable Directors to the 
‘‘ references which were made to them. ‘Their dis- 
“patch of October 18, 1837, according to the 
“only interpretation I thought it possible to put 
“upon it, left me no alternative but the respecttul 
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“tender of my resignation, or silent acquiescence 
‘“ inthe continuance of all our relations with the 
«“ idolatrous worship (the dissolution of which was 
“the principle conveyed in the dispatch of 1838), 
“leaving it to time and the gradual growth of 
‘ ¢ knowledge to separate from its observances what- 
“ever might be distasteful to a Christian.’ A 
“ result I could not profess to expect, so long as we 
‘ eontinue to administer its revenues, direct its ce- 
“ remonies, and present offerings to its idols.” 


an 


An opinion may now be formed as to the justness 
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of that expressed in your speech—* that the appre- 
“ hensions entertained” upon the subject of the com- 
pulsory attendance of Christians at the heathen 
festivals were “ not altogether well founded.” 


The history of the subject subsequent to Sir Pe- 
regrine Maitland’s resignation presents a lament- 
able ‘tissue of conflicting proceedings—of parlia- 
mentary pledges and assurances of remedies for the 
admitted evils, as ample as words can express, 
conveyed to India in dispatches full of specious 
generalities indeed, but devoid of all peremptory 
directions, and therefore neglected—lying a dead 
letter in the desks of the reluctant functionaries 
at Madras, as all communications on the subject 
from that presidency concur in stating. Meanwhile, 
conscientious public servants of all ranks, some as 
distinguished for talent and station as for virtue, are 
perilled by the pertinacious postponement of relief, 
so often promised and so unreasonably delayed. 

The subject is further left to work in an unsettled 
and uncertain state on the native mind in India, as 
though some demonstration of feeling were waited 
for, to justify the opposition made to the introduc- 
tion of the simple and well-defined line of policy 
insisted upon. And an agitation of the question 
is and must be kept up here, as irksome to those 
who feel it an imperative duty to maintain it till 
the object is completely attained, as it probably is 
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to the public functionaries. upon whom rests the ob- 
ligation of insisting on the effective execution of 
their reiterated pledges. ; 

On the other head of the general question, 
namely, our administration of the religious endow- 
ments of the natives, and..other instances of inter- 
ference with their temples. and worship, 1 abstain 
from addressing you until the papers ordered by 
the House of Lords to be printed on the. motion of 
the Bishop of London, on the 10th of August last, 
shall be furnished.* Unless:-I am greatly misin- 
formed, your speech on this part of the subject: will 
be found as ill-supported by the documents that are 
forthcoming, and by collateral testimony, as it has 
been shown to be on the subject of the military 
attendance on the native religious processions, by 
the papers and facts illustrative of that head of the 
question. 

While I am writing these pages, intelligence has 
arrived of the signal success that has again attended 
the British arms in Affghanistan, and the issue of 
the armament sent to China. These events justify the 
expectation that, for the instant at least, the foreign 
dangers of our Indian Empire are passed. The plea 
of absorbing remote occurrences, and the unset- 
tled state of public affairs in general, no longer 
exists as an excuse for diverting attention from the 
cure of the internal defects of our administration. I 
believe Her Majesty’s Ministers to be sincere in their 

* Mirror of Parliament, p. 5318. 
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professions of desire to settle the question upon 
which I have presumed to address you. Your 
noble predecessor, Lord Glenelg, has cleared. the 
way for a consummation so devoutly to be desired, 
by the unanswerable exposure of the evils.of the 


established connexion of the Indian Government 


with the idolatry and superstition of the country, in 
the dispatch transmitted to India under his autho- 
rity, and so often referred to. An ample recom- 
pense awaits the minister who finally dissolves that 
connexion; for he will command the gratitude of 
the great body of conscientious public servants of 
the Company, of all sects, and all grades, civil and 
military. He will efface the heavy reproach which . 
that connexion fastens upon the Anglo-Indian ad- 
ministration; and remove the great impediment 
now presented, by our countenance and patronage 
of their superstitions, to the improvement of the 
social, moral, and religious condition of the na- 
tives. But it is vain to expect the accomplish- 
ment of the object. by any means short of direc- 
tions to the Government of Madras, so peremp- 
tory in terms, and so definite in regard to the 
period for carrying. them into effect, as shall, ac- 
cording to your own language in 1838, “ render it 
“‘ impossible for any functionary to be under any 
« mistake on this point.” 

As respects the compulsory attendance of the 
troops and musicians at the Hindoo and Mussulman 
ceremonies,—to which this letter chiefly relates,— 
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the remedy required is as obvious as it is simple- 
Let the restrictions put in 1837 upon the standing 
orders of the army of 1836 be withdrawn ; let those 
orders be allowed to work fairly ; and this part of 
the case will be immediately rectified. 


I remain, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 


J. M. STRACHAN. 
15th January, 1841. : ta 


After these pages were written, a copy of the 
Madras Herald newspaper, of the 11th November 
last, was received, containing the reprint of an 
article on the same subject from the most able of 
the Indian periodicals published in Bengal. ‘The 
following extract from the article presents but too 
exact a confirmation of the preceding statements rela- 
tive to the actual state of things at Madras, and the 
cause of the disregard of the home instructions :— 


“ The Friend of India, in his last-received Number, prefers a 
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these cases as the great stumbling-blocks in their way, they go on 


they have not a word to say. The garrison orders at that presi- 
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heavy, but (we say it with. shame) a too well-founded complaint 


_against the Madras officials, touching their continued patronage of 
the idolatries of this part of India :— 


- © © GOVERNMENT PATRONAGE OF IDOLATRY. 


Le Amongst our European extracts we have placed the report 
of what fell from Sir John C. Hobhouse, on the 27th of July, in 


_reply to the inquiries of Sir R. Inglis, respecting the patronage of 
_ idolatry by the Government of India, since it is the latest authentic © 


statement of the progress of the question. It will be seen that the 
measures taken by Lord Auckland, for putting an end to the sup- 
port of heathen rites by the state in Bengal, are highly applauded, 


as they deserved to be. At Madras, for aught we can see, things 


remain just as they were. This is the more inexcusable when it 
is remembered that. the sacrifice, for which alone hesitation was 


intelligible, had to be made here, and has been both boldly and 


generously made by the Governor-General. Our pilgrim taxes 
have been thrown up, and the general finances of the country have 
been drawn upon for those objects of humanity, and compensations _ 
for hereditary rights, to which the pilgrim taxes were formerly in 


_ part devoted. And all this is approved and lauded by the home 


authorities. Still at Madras nothing is done. The old excuses 
and unmeaning promises are repeated, until they would sound 
perfectly ridiculous, if they were not a great deal worse. It seems 


that even the Home Government can get no information from Ma- «= 


dras on this subject, except at secondhand through Lord Auck- 
land; which is a poor confirmation of his Lordship’s indulgent 
assurance of the existence, on their part, of ‘‘ every disposition to 
advance as fast as may be honestly and safely ventured.” A 
princpal plea for the Madras Government is the existence of obli- 
gations to the fallen native princes. Honour must be done them 
in their public movements, which are chiefly on occasion of the 
religious festivals of the people, and therefore the poverty of their 
won retinue must be redeemed by the presence of our troops 
on the line“of procession.’ ” 

* 


*  * %* * 


“¢ But the truth is, whilst the people at Madras talk much of 


unhesitatingly in things much worse, and in justification of which 
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dency up to this present year have prescribed their usual royal 
salutes on occasion of the Pongal festival, the Bukreed festival, 
and so forth: at the last celebration of the idol Yeggata’s festival 
in December there was the usual presentation of gifts from the Go- 
vernment through the Collector of Madras; and indeed we have 
not heard of a single thing of an idolatrous nature which the Go- 
vernment of Madras has yet omitted to order as im times past. 

“‘* To what is this course at Madras to be ascribed? We 
should be sorry to deprive Lord Elphinstone of the benefit of Lord 
Auckland’s testimony to his “ working steadfastly” in this 
matter: but we fear that. his Lordship allows himself to be over- 
borne by the local prejudices of the benighted seat of his govern- 
ment. He came himself to Madras a perfect stranger to its pecu- 
liar customs and ways; but, instead of this raising him above their 
power, itseems to have led him, in too diffident a sense of his own 
inexperience, to yield more unreservedly to the domination of that 
dark system which has been consecrated through the long succes- el Serban 
sion of Madras officials, by undisturbed use and wont. Official ee — 
participation in the rites of idolatry has become, to many of the = — J 
Madras civilians, a part of the religion of their fathers; and they 8 
hold to it with all the bigotry of an ancestral faith, which usually aie ee 
makes up for its weakness of principle by intensity of prejudice. iene 
It was in defiance of such miserable bigots here that Lord William 22.0 Gkiuivéew 
Bentinck nobly achieved the abolition of suttees, and saved us (74.99 1% : 
from having the smoke of living sacrifices still continually in our % 4 Yfu 
nostrils. And we would yet hope that, before Lord Bipnitisione go 
relinquishes the government of Madras, he will have the courage 4... profatel 
in like manner to free India from the no less offensive scandal of Lo afk — 
Christian heathenism, now finding its last shelter under his autho- fi ee “o : 
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